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SS 
The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends, 


to their Fellow-Citizens of the United States, on 
Behalf of the Coloured Races, 


In contemplating the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of our beloved country, the convic- 
tion has been forcibly brought before us, that, what- 
ever elements of outward prosperity and greatness 
a nation may possess, it is only by an observance 
of the obligations of morality and religion that its 
real interests and highest welfare can be promoted, 
and established upon a secure basis. 

The sovereign Ruler of the Universe is a Being 
of perfect justice and beneficence, as well as of un- 


mony and certainty, to bring about his purposes. 
Though he is forbearing and compassionate, and 
may wait long with the disobedient, ere he causes 
them to reap the reward of their doings, yet the 
Holy Scriptures assure us, that He will by no 


local regulations. It is, as we believe, under the 
constraining influence of that love which seeks the 
welfare of both masters and slaves, and desires the 
happiness and prosperity of our beloved country, 
that we make our earnest and solemn appeal on 
this momentous subject. That there are conscien- 
tious men, who treat their slaves with humanity, 
and see in part, and perhaps deplore, the evils of 
the system in which they are involved, we do not 
doubt, and we sympathize with them in their trials 
and difficulties respecting it. But it is equally cer- 
tain that there are others whose course is the re- 
verse of this. Our business, however, is not with 
individuals or with particular cases; it is with 
slavery as a legalized institution in some of the 


means clear the guilty, nor suffer the impenitently| United States. 


wicked to go unpunished. However improbable, 


We are aware that difference of education, of 


in the day of outward prosperity, a reverse may | position in life, and of associations, produces a pow- 


appear; however it may seem to us, for a time, 
that God regardeth not the iniquity of the oppressor, 
nor listeneth to the groaning of the down-trodden, 
it is unalterably certain that the day of recompense 
will sooner or later arrive. 

Of his infinite mercy he allows to nations, as well 
as to individuals, a period in which they may re- 
pent of their iniquity—may cease to do evil and 
learn to do well, and thereby avert the awful con- 
sequences of their sins. But this day of mercy does 
not last forever. It is possible to disregard and 


limited power. _ He controls the destiny of govern-| outlive it; and of such a condition it is divinely 
ments and of individuals, and can set up or pull|declared, “ Because I have called and ye refused 
down at his pleasure; and all the policy and|—I have stretched out my hand and no man re- 
strength of man is utterly incapable of resisting the| garded; but ye have set at naught all my counsel, 
course of his Almighty Providence. and would none of my reproof; I also will laugh 
It is one of the fixed laws of his moral govern-|at your calamity and mock when your fear cometh : 
ment, attested by experience and by Holy Scrip-|when your fear cometh as a desolation and your 
ture, that wickedness and oppression are, sooner or|destruction as a whirlwind—and distress and an- 
later, followed by his just judgments. ‘I'he annals|guish overtake.” Such has been the course of the 
of those that have preceded us furnish abundant|moral government of the Almighty in past ages, 
evidence that national sins have ever incurred na-|and both reason and revelation confirm the conclu- 
tional calamities ; and that a course of iniquity and|sion that such it will be for all time to come. 
violence, however prosperous for a time, has even-} With these views deeply impressed on our minds, 
tually terminated in disgrace and ruin. History|our attention has been directed to the course pur- 
abounds with instances of governments which have|sued by the people and government of these United 
risen to a height of power and influence that seem-| States toward the coloured races. It is not our 
ed almost irresistible; and arrogantly presuming] purpose to speak particularly of the wrongs and 
on the strength of their position, and trusting to|cruelties practised upon the aboriginal inhabitants 
their skill and management, have sought to aggran-|of our country. It will hardly be denied by any 
dize themselves by encroaching upon the rights of|one acquainted with the subject, that a vast amount 
others, until at length, in the righteous retribution] of injustice and other wickedness has been perpe- 
of Him who has declared, “ Vengeance is mine—I| trated in the intercourse of the whites with the In- 
will repay”—the measure they have meted to others] dians, for which a heavy load of responsibility rests 
has been returned upon themselves, unlooked-for|upon the nation. These feeble and defenceless 
calamities have befallen, they have sunk into moral| remnants of the tribes who once possessed the soil 
and political degradation, and their very existence|upon which we have grown rich, have strong claims 
has been blotted out from the earth. on our sympathy and christian liberality; and 
The account of the Jews, as related in the Bible| every principle of religion and humanity dictates, 


erful effect in moulding the sentiments of men, and 
that interest, in a greater or less degree, influences 
all, and modifies in their view the force even of the 
strongest arguments. 

But there are certain great principles of moral 
right, revealed by the Holy Spirit in the heart, and 
laid down in the scriptures of Truth for the go- 
vernment of all, which no exercise of charity can 
suspend, no prejudice of education annul; nor can 
any combination of circumstances absolve us from 
the obligation to observe them. To these princi- 
ples, in connexion with the subject before us, we 
wish calmly and kindly to invite the dispassionate 
attention of our readers. 

At an early period, the religious Society of 
Friends was constrained by a sense of christian 
duty to clear itself of the traffic in mankind. Un- 
der the enlightening influences of the Spirit of 
Truth they saw that it was totally irreconcileable 
with the precepts of Christ and his apostles; that 
the subjects of it were the victims of wars, fomented 
in Africa by the manstealer, for the love of gain; 
and that the sufferings they endured on the pas- 
sage to America were repugnant to humanity. 

Being faithful in this particular, they were soon 
led to consider the origin and nature of the servi- 
tude to which the stolen Africans and their de- 
scendants were reduced after being landed on our 
shores; and, testing it by the simple precepts of 
the gospel, they found it wholly at variance with 
them. Undeterred by pecuniary loss or other in- 
conveniences, and patiently labouring in love to 
convince the judgments of those members who did 
not at once accord with these views, they eventually 
liberated all their negroes; so that for a long pe- 
riod there has not been a slave held as such by an 
acknowledged member of the Society. Having thus 
cleared themselves of these evils, and tasted the 
reward of doing justly, they were drawn in chris- 


and confirmed by profane writers, shows that their|that in their weakness and destitution they should |tian love to plead with their fellow-citizens who yet 


happiness and prosperity, as well as their security| be treated with kindness and generosity. 
from the aggressions of hostile nations, were in pro- 


held slaves, and to labour in a meek and gentle 


Our present business is more especially with the|spirit, to bring others to that sense of mercy and of 


Portion to their obedience to the Divine law; con-|condition of the descendants of Africa. We wish|justice, to which the Lord in his goodness had 
tinued violations of which brought upon them fear-|to approach the subject with that charity and for-|brought them, Hence, they have often felt it their 
ful calamities, and ended in the destruction of their] bearance which the gospel enjoins between man and|duty to open their mouths for the dumb, and to 
government, and their dispersion, as a despised|his brother man. We disclaim all sectional views, |plead the cause of those who have few or none to 
—all party or political motives, and any undue in-}help them. 

‘The people of these United States profess to be 


People, among other nations. 
If we turn to the history of Rome, Greece, or|terference with supposed rights of property and 
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christians—to believe in the gospel of Christ, and 
to acknowledge and receive the Holy Scriptures as’ 
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which the imitations of the genuine notes are ob- 





late Mr. Thomas Gisborne, and which proves that, 


of the nitrate of silver and other chemicals, from! doubt of that admirable agricultural essayist the 
} 


a law given from heaven. In this precious volume|tained. Another plan which has been proposed, |by stopping the evil at the source, and never allow- 
we are taught that God is the Creator of all men|as equally efficacious in putting an end to the sys-|jing the enemy to get ahead, land may be kept 
—that He made of one blood all the families of}tem in question, is that of having a few words, or/wholly weeded more cheaply than half weeded, 
the earth; and that He is the gracious and bene-|ornamental devices, struck off on the back of the| Lord Berners mentioned as recently as 1855, that 
ficent Father of them all. ‘hat all are partakers|genuine notes. These words or devices, by the|he found in Leicestershire hundreds of acres netted 
of the same fallen nature; all have sinned and |process of sun-printing, are all transferred to the/over with twitch as thick as a Lifeguardsman’s 
come short of the glory of God; all have need of|front of the imitation note, thus foiling the coun-|cane, and studded with clumps of thistles like 


eat 


the pardon and forgiveness which are offered to us, 
in and through our Lord Jesus Christ, and that all 
must render an account of their deeds at his judg- 
ment-seat. The gospel is declared to be glad tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be to a// people. That 
boundless love and mercy in which the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world embraces 
the whole human race without respect of persons. 
Jesus Christ died for all; and the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation has appeared unto all 
men without distinction of nation, tongue, colour, or 
country. 

Whatever other differences may exist, these com- | 
mon mercies and common characteristics surely 
constitute all men brethren—children of one uni- 
versal Parent—objects of the same love and mercy 
—and participants of His bounty, to which we owe 
all we possess, and from which are derived all the| 
advantages which one enjoys over another. Every 
principle of religion and morality, every feeling of 
gratitude, added to the sense of common depend- 
ence upon the same Father, binds us to the exer- 
cise of kindness, of sympathy, and of love, towards 
all our fellow-creatures. 

Among the countless multitudes of immortal be- 
ings who people his earth, there is not one so poor, 
so weak, or so despised, as to be beneath his regard | 
and care. Not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his notice: and if the Omnipotent One con- 
descends to behold the falling even of the least of! 
his animal creation, how much more will He not| 


terfeitors’ art. 
lai 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture, 
(Continued from page 59.) 

To give some idea of the modern system of Eng- 
lish agriculture, we subjoin a brief description of 
three farms in three different districts of Kngland 
—the first, a light land self-drained; the second, 
clay, sand, and good pasture ; the third, stiff clay ; 
and all cultivated by tenants who have not expend- 
ed money to purchase glory, but who have invested 
capital in order to earn a profit. 

Mr. John Hudson, whose name is familiar to all 
English, and many French and German agricultu- 
rists, began farming half a century ago. In 1822, 
he entered upon his now celebrated farm of Castle 
Acre, which consists of self-drained land, and is a 
fair specimen of the Norfolk light soil. At that 
period the only portable manure was rape-cake, 
which cost £13 a ton, and did not produce any 
visible effect upon the crops for a month. ‘The 
whole live-stock consisted of 200 sheep and 40 
cattle of the old Norfolk breed. He adopted what 
was then the new, now the old, and what is per- 
haps destined to become the obsolete four-course 
Norfolk system—that is to say, 250 acres pasture, 
300 wheat, 300 barley; or in dear years, 600 
wheat, 300 roots, and 300 seeds, the rest being 
gardens and coverts. On these 1200 acres he at 


present maintains 10 dairy cows, 36 cart-horses, a) 


bushes. Such neglected land required an expen- 
diture of £5 to £6 an acre to put it in heart. The 
farmer who saw a thief daily stealing from his 
dung-heap would soon call in the aid of the police- 
man. ‘The weeds are an army of scattered thieves, 
and if the pilferings of each are small in amount, 
the aggregate is immense. ‘The wise and thrifty 
farmer, therefore, keeps his constabulary to take 
‘up the offender, and consign him as quickly as 
|possible to death. He who allows himself to be 
daily robbed of his crop, and the community to 
‘the same extent of food, and all the while looks 
helplessly on, is not only a bad farmer, but in ef- 
fect, though not in design, a bad citizen also. 

Mr. J. ‘Thomas, of Lidlington Park, our second 
example, farms about 800 acres of a mixed cha- 
racter under the Duke of Bedford, of whom it is 
the highest praise to say that he is a landlord 
worthy of such tenants, consisting in part of clay, 
which has been rendered profitable for arable cul- 
tivation by deep drainage, and in part of what is 
\locally called sand, which has been reduced from 
\rabbit-warrens, to corn-fields by the Norfolk system. 
This intelligent cultivator read a paper some time 
since to the Central Farmers’ Club, in which he 
\stated, with the assent of his tenant audience, that, 
| under very high farming, it was not only possible 
‘but advisable to reduce the fertility of the soil by 
\the more frequent growth of grain—as, for instance 
by taking barley after wheat, and returning to the 
once fatal system of two white crops in succession. 





overlook the sufferings or the wrongs of a being |flock of 400 beeeding ewes, and fattens and sells|He said that, under the four or five-course he be- 


created in his own image, and for a purpose of his 
own glory. ‘‘For the oppression of the poor, for 
the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith the | 
Lord; I will set him in safety from him that| 
puffeth at him.” None are so powerful that He 
cannot punish them—none so high as to be beyond 
the reach of his righteous judgments. 

There is no precept more frequently and ear- 
nestly enjoined in the New Testament, than that 
of loving one another. The first and great com- 


250 Short-horns, Herefords, Devons, or Scots,-and 
3000 Down sheep. ‘The crops of Swedes average 
from 25 to 30 tons; the mangold-wurzel from 30 
to 35 tons per acre. His wheat had, in 1855, 
averaged for the previous five years, 48 bushels 
per acre; the barley 56 bushels. Of the seeds, 
the clover is mowed for hay, the trefoil and white 


bare fallows. The purchased food given to the cat- 


\tle in the straw-yards and sheds, and to the sheep 


clover are fed down by sheep, and there are no} 


gan to find his “turnips subject to strange, inexpli- 
cable diseases ; his barley (where a large crop of 
iswedes had been fed on the ground by sheep, with 
the addition of cake or corn) laid flat on the ground 
by its own weight, and in a wet harvest sprouted, 
ithus rendering the grain unfit for the malster, the 
\straw valueless as fodder, while the young clover 
was stifled and killed by the lodgment of the bar- 
ley crop.” Thus, while Roman agriculturists, with 
‘all their garden-like care, were tormented by a 


| 


mandment is to love God with the whole heart,|in the field, consisting of oil-cake meal, and beans, decreasing produce on an exhausted soil, we, after 


and the second is like unto it, viz.: “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.”’ Our Saviour makes | 
it the test of being his: “ By this shall men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- | 
other.” Again: “Love worketh no ill to his! 


\costs £2000 a-year. The greater part of this oil- 


cake is charged to manure, which it enriches in 
quality as well as increases in quantity; but the 
direct expenditure on artificial manures—guano, 
nitrate of soda, and superphosphate of lime— 


\ages of cropping, have arrived at the point of an 
over-abundant fertility—an evil to be cured, not 
by any fixed rule, but “by permitting the diligent 
‘and intelligent tenant-farmer, a freer exercise of 
\judgment.” In this speaker we have another spe- 


neighbour—therefore, love is the fulfilling of the|amounts in addition to £1000 a year. Wages ab-|/cimen of the invaluable class of men by whom, 


law”—and if any man say he loves God, and doth | 
not love his brother, he is a liar, and the truth is| 
not in him. 
(To be continued.) 
penile 
The London Times states that the directors of 
the Bank of England, in order most effectually to 
put a stop to the possibility of fraud being perpe- 
trated to so inconvenient and alarming an extent, 
by photographic agency, have entirely altered the 
colour of the paper on which their notes are pro- 
duced, as well as changed the colour of the ink 
used in printing them, and substituted a widely dif- 
ferent shade. From inquiries and experiments which 


have been made, it is ascertained that, if the notes/casion requires, and immediately after harvest they | 


be printed on a yellow tinged paper, in blue ink, it 


sorb from £2600 to £3000 a year. Seven or eight 
wagon-loads per acre of farm-yard manure are 
ploughed in on Jand intended for roots, beside above 
30s. worth per acre of superphosphate of lime drill- 
ed in with the turnip-seed ; while wheat has a top- 


soda, and 2 ewt. of salt, mixed with earth and 
ashes. No weeds are grown. The turnips are 
taken up in November, and a troop, called by the 
vile name of a “‘ gang” consisting of “ boys and girls,” 
under the care of an experienced man, traverse.the 


twitch or thistle. The same “ troop” is called in 
during the progress of the root-crop whenever oc- 


go over the stubble with their little three-pronged 


ground, forking out and burning every particle of|and enriched. 


iduring the last ten years, on tens of thousands of 
‘acres, the produce of meat and corn has been 
| doubled. 

At Lidlington, where there is strong clay to deal 
with, and more good grass-land than exists at Cas- 


dressing of 1 ewt. of guano, } cwt. of nitrate of|tle Acre, it is not necessary to purchase so much 


food to keep live-stock for manure. But there are 
‘about one hundred and fifty beasts and one thou- 
isand sheep sold fat, beside a choice breeding-flock 
of four hundred Downs, the result of twenty years’ 
‘eare. By these sheep the light land is consolidated 
If they are store sheep they are al- 
lowed to gnaw the turnips on the ground for part of 
the year: if they are young and to be fatted for 
market, the turnips are drawn, topped, tailed, and 
‘sliced, by a boy with a portable machine. Thus feed- 


is impossible, or extremely difficult to transfer fac |forks, exterminating the slightest vestige of a weed.|ing by day and penned successively over every part 


similies to photographic negative wax paper, ren- 





dered sensitive by being saturated with a solution 


The expenses of cleaning are thus kept down to 1s. 


am acre, a price which excited the admiration and 





of the field at night, they fertilize and compress, as 
effectually as any roller, the light-blowing sand, and 
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ing of two-year-old Devons, Herefords, or short- 
horns, or three-year-old Scots or Anglesea runts, 

urchased at fairs according to the supply and mar- 
ft seth: in spring or summer, are run on the infe- 
rior pasture until winter, then taken into the yards 
or stalls, fed with hay, swedes, mangolds, ground 
cake, linseed or barley meal, and allowed an un- 
limited supply of clean water. When the spring 
comes round they are put on the best grass, and 
sent off to market as fast as they become ripe, hay- 
ing left behind them a store of manure, which is 
the capital from which every thing else must 
spring. 

Ten years ago four miles of rough bark fences 
were cleared away on the clay half of this farm, 
and replaced by single rows of blackthorn, divid- 
ing the fields into square lots of forty or fifty acres. 
Under the old system two hundred acres were 
poor pasture ; now under the rotation system the 
strong clay feeds four times as much live-stock as 
before, and bears wheat at least twice in six years. 
According to the latest experience, the most profit- 
able system in its present light condition would be, 
to devote the farmyard dung to growing clover, to 
eat down the clover with folded sheep, and then to 
use the ground fertilized by the roots of the clover, 
without home-made manure, for cereal crops, as- 
sisted by a top-dressing of guano, to be followed by 
roots nourished with superphosphate of lime. Good 
implements come in aid of good methods of culti- 
vation. Mr. Thomas has eight or nine of Howards 
iron ploughs—both light and heavyy—iron harrows 
to match the ploughs, a cultivator to stir the earth, 
a grubber to gather weeds, half a dozen drills, ma- 
nure distributors, and horse-hoes, a clod-crusher, a 
heavy stone roller, a hay-making machine, and 
horse-rakes. Reaping machines are to follow. To 
deal with the crops, a fixed steam-engine, under 
the care of a ploughboy, puts in motion the com- 
pendious barn machinery we have already described, 
which threshes, dresses, and divides the corn, ac- 
cording to its quality, and raises the straw into 
the loft, and the grain into the granary, besides 
working a chaff-cutter, a bean-splitter, a cake- 
crusher, and stones for grinding corn or linseed. 
With machinery no large barn is required in the 
English climate; the corn can remain in the rick 
until required for market. About twenty men and 
thirty trained boys, under an aged chief are con- 
stantly employed. 

No land is here lost by unnecessary fences; no 
food is wasted on ill-bred live-stock ; no fertility is 
consumed by weeds; no time or labour is thrown 
away. One crop prepares the way for another, 
and the wheeled plough, under the charge of a 
man or boy, follows quick upon the footsteps of the 
reaper. The sheep stock is kept up to perfection 
of form by retaining only the best-shaped ewe- 





lambs, and hiring or buying the best’ Southdown 
rams. The profit of keeping first-class stock was 
proved at the Christmas market of 1856, when 
twenty-five pure Down shearlings, of twenty months 
old, which were sold by auction at Hitchin, made 
an average of £4 8s. each, being nearly double 
the usual weight. The large produce, whether in 
corn or meat, is the result of a system the very 
converse of that practised by the Belgian peasant 
proprictor, or French metayer, whose main object 
ls to feed his family, and avoid every possible pay- 
ment in cash. As for laying out sixpence on ma- 
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prepare soil which would scarcely feed a family of | gets most out of it, is the true farmer. The bad 
rabbits, for luxuriant corn-crops. The cattle, consist-| cultivator gives little, and receives accordingly. 


(To be continued.) 
ectneilighitinaanns 
For “ The Friend.” 
John Conran, of Moyallen, Ireland. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

“Oh! the terrors that surrounded me by day 
and by night, lest the enemy should overpower me, 
and bring me back to the house of bondage, having 
been already made a partaker of a degree of the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

“One temptation after another was presented to 
me, some in the wisdom and guile of the serpent, 
but I found by experience, my peace and safety 
were in deep retirement of spirit and silence. Deep 
indeed were my conflicts, so that I was willing to 
exchange conditions with the labouring poor, if I 
might find peace with God and remission of past 
sins. 

“In the Eleventh month, 1772, I attended the 
half-years meeting in Dublin: at this time I had 
not made any alteration in my dress or appearance, 
it was pretty much in the usual way of other people. 
In one of the meetings for worship, I felt my mind 
drawn into deep silence—every outward considera- 
tion seemed to be withdrawn, and a deep solemnity 
was the covering of my spirit, which I very much 
gave up to, having found my strength at times 
renewed by it. In this season R. Willis stood up, 
and what he delivered I believe I did not then 
know, nor have I since, but I felt my lost state and 
condition so set before me in the secret of my soul, 
that with the anguish of it, I cried for mercy; for 
I thought the pit was open and ready to receive 
me, and all the horrors of it surrounded me. This 
visitation of judgment, with the terrors attending 
on it, brought me very deep and low in my mind, 


and I found the Divine fear to operate as a foun- 


tain of life preserving me from the snares of sin 
and death. I could now say, from an awful expe- 
rience, that my Redeemer lived, was a God near 
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whom I prefer to myself in acquired knowledge and 
natural understanding, place so great dependence 
upon, is hard for me; yet I cannot easily avoid re- 
lating my experience of that formal profession I 
made when all my deeds of righteousness (so called) 
and unrighteousness were brought before the great 
tribunal that was now set up in my heart.” 

Speaking of creeds and forms of prayer framed 
by the human understanding taking the place of 
the true and living faith once delivered to the 
saints : “ These” he says, “ are like the kerchiefs we 
read of that fitted every stature, that suited every 
state and condition; thereby turning the people 
from feeling their own states and conditions as 
they were in the sight of God, (who, perhaps, was 
at the same time judging them secretly,) to trust to 
prayers and supplications, made ready for them 
some hundred years before they were born; when 
the Divine Spirit was ready to make intercession 
for them, not in a set form of words aptly joined 
together, but in sighs and groans which no other 
could utter for them. 

“T was in the practice night and morning, of 
saying prayers in the form, in as humble a manner 
as I knew how. ‘This was borne with in the days 
of my ignorance ; but when in the light, I saw how 
will-worship was not acceptable in His holy sight, 
and had forsaken it, this practice remained ; and 
one night, as I was on my knees, I felt such a 
terror take hold of me, that I quickly rose, and 
never dare afterwards proceed in the same formal 
manner of praying. . * 7 ™ 

“It is a truth past all contradiction with me, 
that the Divine Spirit will not dwell in a temple 
which He has not previously cleansed in a great 
degree. I speak now to you, my beloved brethren 
and sisters, who have in your own experience 
known your measure of the depths of Satan, and 
have been brought out of Egypt with a high hand 
and an outstretched arm, and have known Christ’s 
baptism to be with fire and the Holy Ghost, and 
that it is the baptism which only and alone affords 


at hand and not afar off, and that He was of|the answer of a good conscience towards God, and 


purer eyes than to behold sin of any kind with any 


degreé of approbation. 

“T returned home much humbled—was often 
in retired silence, and diligently searched the 
Scriptures to find some relief to my troubled mind ; 
and I can bear my testimony to them, that they 
are the Scriptures of the Spirit of Truth, given 
forth of old time by holy men of old, as they were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost; the same Divine 
Spirit bearing witness to them in my spirit, and 
opening to me counsel and instruction, to my edifi- 
cation and comfort. 

“It was now that the Lord’s judgments were 
revealed in my earth, that I might thereby learn 
righteousness; all my sins and my transgressions, 
which were many, were set in order before me; it 
appeared that a book of remembrance had been 
kept on high, and that nothing was forgotten; there 
was no repentance in the grave, the repentance 
and remission must be done in these bodies. My 
duty to my parents was brought into inquisition, 
and I had to make a close enquiry, in great fear, 
as they were both dead, and no recompense in my 
power; but I had the peaceful answer to make on 
the scrutiny, that | had not ever wilfully disobliged 
or behaved undutifully to them. Oh! ye children, 
let me entreat it of you, in the fear of the Lord, 
‘obey your parents in the Lord, for this is well- 
pleasing’ in his holy sight; and you who act ina 


nure, or cattle food for making manure, no such| light manner by your parents, and trouble them by 
notion ever crosses the minds of those industrious,| your disobedient conduct, I am persuaded of it, 
hard-living peasants, and the diminution in the| you will have to answer for it in this world, or in 
means of subsistence in consequence, is almost past/ that which is to come. 


calculation. He who puts most into the land, and 


** Now, to speak on a subject that such numbers, 


cleanses both flesh and spirit. 

“To relate much more of the inscrutable judg- 
ments of God, which are past finding out but in 
the experience of them, may not be needful for me 
to do at present. I may say that ‘day unto day 
uttered speech, and night unto night declared know- 
ledge’— quietness succeeded these fearful voices 
uttered from the mount, not through or by man, 
in it he had no share or portion; remission of the 
past seemed to be spoken in this quict frame, and 
a voice to say, ‘go and do so no more.’ I was now 
brought into the school of Christ, in order to be 
instructed by Him in the law that was to be the 
government, through Him, of my future life; the 
old wine was poured out, the old ewveth were roll- 
ed up as a scroll, I willingly surrendered them to 
the fire. I conferred no longer with flesh and 
blood, but gave up to the heavenly: vision, and 
bowed down my ear to instruction, for He spoke 
now as never man spake; instead of whetting his 
glittering sword, and laying hold of judgment, he 
became my shepherd, and drew me to follow Him 
in the new way by the shepherd’s crook of his 
love, sometimes leading me into green pastures, re- 
freshing my poor disconsolate mind. 

“The same Divine principle (of light and life) 
which led me out of the forms and ceremonies to 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, also led 
me by its secret teachings into a straight and nar- 
row way, as to all superfluities in dress and ad- 
dress; and knowing in whom I had believed, the 
same hath preserved me in it to this day, and I 
trust will do so to the end, as there is no variable- 
ness with Him. Simplicity of dress and address is 
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becoming an humble follower of a crucified Sa- 
viour. 

“There is a cross to many among us in these/sure, both in and through them. 
things, as the practice of them declares to the 





through the power of his Spirit, which worketh in 
|the faithful, both to will and to do of his good plea- 


The Lord will not give his glory to another, nor 
beholders whose disciples we profess to be; and/his praise to graven images, but will continue to 


From the North British Review. 


Researches on Light—Sanatory—Scientific and 
Esthetical. 
(Continued from page 70.) 
If light thus developes in certain races the per- 


although all power in heaven and earth is given| work through the power of the gospel, which is his| fect type of the adult who has grown under its in- 
unto Him, yet, because the world in their foolish| power unto salvation, to every one that believeth ;| fluence, we can hardly avoid the conclusion drawn 
vain hearts despise the wisdom of God in these|and happy will it be for every one who is willing)by Dr. Edwards, “ That the want of sufficient 
things, intended to crucify us to the spirit of the|to be led and governed thereby, having on the pure|light must constitute one of the external causes 
world, and the pomps and vanities of it, they are| white raiment of his righteousness, the work of|which produce those deviations in form in children 
ashamed of the cross, and would rather enjoy the| which is peace, and the effect thereof quietness, and | affected with scrofula ;” and the more so, as it has 


pleasures of a sinful world, which are only for a| assurance forever. 
season, than to suffer affliction with the people of 
God in the scoffings of the world. Although I 
knew that the Quakers held these testimonies, and 
that they were outward marks of union with them, 
nevertheless I was desirous to know the grounds of 
them in myself. 

“The practice and use of the plain language is 
consonant with the rules of grammar and the lan- 
guage of holy men of old, as the Scriptures bear 
testimony ; yet I was desirous to prove all things 
and to bring them to the standard of Truth in my 
heart, and-if they stood the measure of that to 
cleave to them. I began to use this language some- 
times, and at other times not: my near kinsfolk, I 
heard, said I was beside myself, therefore it was a 
cross to me to use it in their presence ; but deny- 
ing the cross brought. sorrow and weakness along 
with it, and a fear, that if I went down the steps 
of Jacob’s ladder, I should find it more difficult to 
recover the ground I had lost than even to ascend 
to another step. The prospect of the glorious 
crown of righteousness that was sect before me as 
attainable through faithfulness, encouraged me to 
press forward; as I endeavoured to do so I grew 
stronger, the yoke became easier, the burden light ; 
and when through inadvertence an omission oc- 
curred, (for afterward I never dared wilfully to 
transgress,) I always felt wounded in my spirit.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY THUS LONGING. 
Why thus longing—thus forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn. 


Selected. 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless longings it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere though humble, first to fill. 























Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of hope or joy can throw, 

If no silken cord of love has bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and woe. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can lighten, 
No fond voice can answer to thine own, 

If no brother’s sorrow thou can lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win thee crowds’ applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 


Daily effort, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give, 

Thou shalt find by earnest striving only 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


‘naeeiahitl tbc 
Selected, 
THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 
A bird last spring came to my window-shutter, 
One lovely morning at the break of day ; 
And from his little throat did sweetly utter 
A most melodious lay. 


For “The Friend.” 

The third and closing paragraphs in the account 
of Christopher Story, given in the eighth number 
of the present volume of “ The Friend,” contain 
sentiments calculated to reach the witness in the 
heart of every rightly exercised reader, wherein 
the love of controversy is not permitted to extin- 
guish the heavenly spark of christian love, through 
the kindlings of which we are led to regard the 
whole haman family as one universal brotherhood, 
however various may be the outward distinctions 
by which they are marked ; to acknowledge all as 
heirs of the same blessed and everlasting inherit- 
ance, purchased for all, by the one sacrifice made 
for every son and daughter of Adam. 

In the aboundings of this love, which led the 
dear Son of God to suffer so much for us, while we 
were yct sinners, we are delivered from all the 
straitness and hypocrisy of self-rightcousness, 
wherein is found the disposition to cut off and cast 
off all who may not have attained to our own ap- 
prehended clearness of view, and correctness of 
conduct, while we may be neglecting the weighty 
matters of the law, mercy, judgment and faith. 

It is no new thing for the church to be tried by 
offences, permitted for the manifestation of them 
that are approved, and for the proving of our faith 
and patience, the trial of which is very precious; 
and the evidence of them is to be found in waiting 
upon God for the qualification and word of com- 
mand, to engage in the performance of his will, 
not putting our hand lightly or unbidden to the 
support of the ark of the testimony, or going forth, 
in our own wills and wisdom, against the mighty, 
whom the Lord alone can overcome and subdue, 


He had no language for his joyous passion, 
No solemn measure, no artistic rhyme ; 
Yet no devoted minstrel e’er did fashion 
Such perfect tune and time. 


It seemed of a thousand joys a thousand stories, 
All gushing forth in one tumultuous tide ; 
A hallelujah for the morning-glories 
That bloomed on every side. 


And with each canticle’s voluptuous ending 
He sipped a dew drop from the dripping pane; 
Then heavenward his little bill extending, 
Broke forth in song again. 


I thought to emulate his wild emotion, 
And learn thanksgiving from his tuneful tongue ; 
But human heart ne’er uttered such devotion, 
Nor human lips such song. 


At length he flew and left me in my sorrow, 
Lest I should hear those tender notes no more; 
And though I early waked for him each morrow, 
He came not nigh my door. 


But once again, one silent, summer even, 
I met him hopping in the new-mown hay; 
But he was mute, and looked not up to heaven— 
The bird that sung in May. 


Though now I hear from dawn to twilight hour 
The hoarse woodpecker and the noisy jay, 
In vain I seek through leafless grove and bower 
The bird that sung in May. 


They charm a moment and then fly away ; 


The birds that sung in May. 


This little lesson, then, my friend, remember, 
To seize each bright-winged blessing in its day ; 
And never hope to catch in cold December, 
The bird that sung in May! 


Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


And such, methinks, are childhood’s dawning pleasures, 


Through life we sigh and seek those missing treasures,— 


been generally observed, that this disease is most 
prevalent in poor children living in confined and 
dark streets.’ Following out the same principle, 
Dr. Edwards “ infers that, in cases where these de- 
formities do not appear incurable, exposure to the 
sun in the open air is one of the means tending to 
restore a good conformation.” It is true, he adds, 
“that the light which falls upon our clothes acts 
only by the heat which it occasions, but the ex- 
posed parts receive the peculiar influence of the 
light. Among these parts, we must certainly re- 
gard the eyes as not merely designed to enable us 
to perceive colour, form, and size. Their exquisite 
sensibility to light must render them a 
adapted to transmit the influence of tis agent 
throughout the system ; and we know that the im- 
pression of even a moderate light upon these organs 
produces in several acute diseases a general ex- 
acerbation of symptoms.” 

The idea of light passing into the system through 
the eyes, and influencing the other functions of the 
body, though at first startling, merits, doubtless, 
the attention of physiologists. The light, and heat, 
and chemical rays of the sun, combined in every 
picture on the retina, necessarily pass to the brain 
through the visual nerves; and, as the luminous 
rays only are concerned in vision, we can hardly 
conceive that the chemical and heating rays have 
no function whatever to perform. 

If the light of day, then, freely admitted into 
our apartments, is essential to the development of 
the human form, physical and mental; and if the 
same blessed element lends its aid to art and nature 
in the cure of disease, it becomes a personal and a 
national duty to construct our dwelling-houses, our 
schools, our work-shops, our churches, our villages, 
and our cities, upon such principles and in such styles 
of architecture as will allow the life-giving element to 
have the fullest and the freest ingress, and to chase 
from every crypt, and cell, and corner, the elements 
of uncleanness and corruption, which have a vested 
interest in darkness. 

Although we have not, like Howard, visited the 
prisons and lazarettos of our own and forei 
countries, in order to number and describe the 
dungeons and caverns in which the victims of poli- 
tical power are perishing without light and air, yet 
we hgve examined private houses and inns, and 
even palaces, in which there are many occupied 
apartments equally devoid of light and ventilation. 
In some of the principal cities of Europe, and in 
many of the finest towns of Italy, where external 
nature smiles in her brightest attire, there are 
streets and lanes in such close compression, the 
houses on one side almost touching those of the 
other, that hundreds of thousands of human beings 
are neither supplied with light nor with air, and 
are compelled to carry on their professions in what 
seems to a stranger almost total darkness. Pro- 
vidence, more beneficent than man, has provided a 
means of lighting up to a certain extent the work- 
man’s home, by the expanding power of the pupil 
of his eye, in order to admit a greater quantity of 
rays, and by an increased sensibility of his retina, 
which renders visible what is feebly illuminated ; 
but the very exercise of such powers is painful and 
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insalutary, and every attempt that is made to see|to allow the lower part of the window to be placed evil, and in the hope that the two distinguished in- 
when seeing is an effort, or to read and work with|beyond the face of the wall, and thus give the|dividuals who have the charge of the Gallery, Sir 
a straining eye and an erring hand, is injurious to| ground surface of the panes such an inclined posi-|John Watson Gordon and D. QO. Hill, will im- 
the organ of vision, and must sooner or later im-|tion as to enable them to catch a larger portion of|mediately apply it, we now offer to them the pro- 
pair its powers. Thus, deprived of the light of|the sky. The plates or sheets of glass which should | cess without a fee. 
day, thousands are obliged to carry on their trades|be employed in this process, may be so corrugated| Send a piece of the freestone to the — Chances, 
principally by artificial light—by the consumption|on one side, as even to throw in light that hadjof the Smethwick Glass Works, near Birming- 
of tallow, oil, or carburetted hydrogen gas,—thus| suffered total reflexion. In aid of this method of}ham, and order sheets of thick plate-glass the 
inhaling from morning till midnight the offensive | distributing light, it would be advisible to have the |exact size of the present openings, and of such a 
odours, and breathing the polluted effluvia, which|opposite faces of the street, even to the chimney |colour, that when one side of the glass is ground 
are more or less the products of artificial illumina-|tops, whitewashed, and kept white with lime; and|the ground side will have precisely the same colour 
tion, for the same reason, the ceiling and walls and|as the freestone. When the openings are filled 
It is in vain to expect that such evils, shortening| flooring of the apartment should be as white as| with these plates, having the ground side outwards, 
and rendering miserable the life of man, can be| possible, and all the furniture of the lightest colours.|the black gashes will disappear, the apartments 
removed by legislation or by arbitrary power.|Having seen such effects produced by imperfect) will be better lighted than before, and the build- 
Attempts are gradually being made, in various|means, we feel as if we had introduced our poor|ing will assume its true architectural character. 
great cities, to replace their Senndy congregated | workman or needlewoman from a dungeon into a|The plates of glass thus inserted among the stones, 
streets and dwellings by structures at once orna-|summer-house. By pushing out the windows, we|may, when viewed at a short distance, show their 
mental and salutary ; and Europe is now admiring|bave increased the quantity of air which they|true outline ; but this could not have happened if, 
that great renovation in a neighbouring capital, by|breathe, and we have enabled the housemaid to|during the building of the wall, one, two, or three 
which hundreds of streets and thousands of dwell-|look into dark corners where there had hitherto|of the stones had been left out, and replaced by 
ings, once the seat of poverty and crime, are now|nestled all the elements of corruption. To these|plates of glass of exactly the same size as the stones. 
replaced by architectural combinations the most|inmates the sun has risen sooner and set later, and|‘This method of illumination will enable future 
beautiful, and by hotels and palaces which vie with|the midnight lamp is no longer lighted when all|architects to illuminate the interior of their build- 
the finest edifices of Greek or of Roman art. nature is smiling under the blessed influences of|ings by invisible windows, and thus give to the 
These great improvements, however, are neces-|day. exterior fagade the full ssthetical effect of their 
sarily local and partial, and centuries must pass| But it is not merely to the poor man’s home that | design. ™ * a - 
away before we can expect those revolutions in our|these processes are applicable. In all great towns, (To be continued.) 
domestic and city architecture under which the|where neither palaces nor houses can be insulated, 
masses of the people will find a cheerful and well-|there are, in almost every edifice, dark and gloomy 
lighted and well-ventilated home. We must, there-|crypts thirsting for light; and in the city of Lon- 
fore, attack the evil as it exists; and call upon|don, there are warehouses and places of business 
science to givo us such a remedy as she can supply.|where the light of day almost never enters. On 
Science does possess such a remedy, which, how-| visiting a friend, whose duty confined him to his 
ever, has its limits, but within those limits her|desk during the official part of the day, we found 
principles and methods are unquestionable and|him with bleared eyes, struggling against the feeble 
efficacious. light which the opposite wall threw into his win- 
Wherever there is a window there is light,|dow. We counselled him to extend a blind of 
which it is intended to admit. In narrow streets|fine white muslin on the outside of his window, and 
and lanes this portion of light comes from the sky,|flush with the wall. The experiment was soon 
and its value as an illuminating agent depends on|made, the light of the sky above was caught by 
its magnitude or area, and on its varying distances|the fibres of the linen and thrown straight upon 
from the sun in its daily path. But whether it be|his writing-table, as if it had been reflected from an 
large or small, bright or obscure, it is the only |equal surface of ground glass, We recollect an- 
source of light which any window can command ;|other case equally illustrative of our process, A 
and the problem which science pretends to solve is| party visiting the mausoleum of a Scottish noble- 
to throw into the dark apartment as much light as|man, wished to see the gilded receptacles of the 
possible,—all the light, indeed, excepting that which |dead which occupied its interior. There was only 
is‘necessarily lost in the process employed. Let|one small window through which the light entered, 
us suppose that the street is a fathom wide, or two|but it did not fall upon the objects that where to 
yards, and that the two opposite faces of it are of|be examined. Upon stretching a muslin handker- 
such a nature that we can see out of a window a|chief from its four corners, it threw such a quantity 
considerable portion of the sky two yards wide.|of light into the crypt as to display fully its con- 
Now, the lintel of the window generally projects | tents. being converted into constructive righteousness, or 
six or eight inches beyond the outer surface of the} But while our process of illuminating dark apart-|collective and corporate frauds releasing men from 
panes of glass, so that if the window is at a consi-|ments is a great utilitarian agent, it is also an|individual responsibilities. 
derable distance below the luminous portion of the| ssthetical power of some value, enabling the archi-| When we see a man in any sphere of responsi- 
sky, not a single ray from that portion can fall|tect to give the full effect of his design to the ex-| bility, appointed as his lord’s steward, but saying 
upon the panes of glass. If we suppose the panes|ternal facade of his building, without exhibiting to|to himself, My lord delayeth his coming; and be- 
of glass to be made flush with the outer wall, rays|the public eye any of the vulgar arrangements | ginning to smite his fellow-servants, and to play the 
from every part of the luminous space will fall|which are required in its interior. The National|heedless prodigal with his lord’s goods, we think 
upon the outer surface of the glass, but so obliquely| Picture Gallery of Edingburgh, erected on the|we hear the sound of the call, Step to the Captain's 
that it will be nearly all reflected, and the small| Mound, from the beautiful designs of the late W.|office, and settle! When we see a man, a pro- 
portion which does pass through the glass will|H. Playfair, is lighted from above; but there are|fessed christian, running a race with the worship- 
have no illuminating power, as it must fall upon|certain small apartments on the west side of the|pers of wealth and fashion, absorbed in the vani- 
the surface of the stone lintel on which the window building which cannot be thus lighted, and these|ties of the world, or endeavouring to serve both 
how rests. If we now remove our window, and|being very useful, the architect was obliged to|God apd mammon, we hear the voice, Step to the 
substitute another in which all the panes of glass light them by little windows in the western facade. |Captain’s office, and settle | 
are roughly ground on their outside, and flush with} These windows are dark gashes in the wall, about) When we see a man spending his whole time 
the outer wall, a mass of light will be introduced |two feet high and one foot broad, and being unfor-|and energies in getting ready to live, but never 
into the apartment, reflected from the innumerable |tunately placed near the Ionic portico, the principal | thinking how he shall learn to die, endeavouring 
faces or facets which the rough grinding of the|feature of the building, they entirely destroy the|even to forget that he must die—poor man, we 
glass has produced. The whole window will ap-|symmetry and beauty of its western fagade. Had/|think, he must step to the Captain’s office, and 
pear as if the sky were beyond it, and from every|there been no science in Edinburgh to give counsel | settle ! 
point of this luminous surface light will radiate|on this occasion, the architect should have left his} When we see editors and politicians selling pow- 
into all parts of the room. The effect thus obtain-|little apartments to the tender mercies of gas or|er in the place of goodness, and expediency in the 
ed might be greatly increased were we permitted|oil; but science had a complete remedy for the| place of justice, and law in the place of equity, and 












































Selected. 
“Step to the Captain's Office, and Settle.” 

This old watchword, so often heard by travel- 
lers in the early stages of steam navigation, is now 
and then ringing in our ears with a very pointed 
and pertinent application. It is a note that be- 
longs to all the responsibilities of this life for eter- 
nity! There is a day of reckoning, a day for the 
settlement of accounts. All unpaid bills will then 
have to be paid; all unbalanced books will have 
to be settled. There will be no loose memoran- 
dums forgotten; there will be no heedless commis- 
sioners for the convenience of careless consciences ; 
there will be no proxies; there will be no bribed 
auditors. 

Neither will there be such a thing as a hesitat- 
ing conscience, but the inward monitor so often 
drugged and silenced on earth, will speak out. 
There will be no doubt nor question as to the right 
and the wrong. There will be no vain excuses, 
nor any attempt to make them. There will be no 
more sophistry, no more considerations of expedi- 
ency, no more pleading of the laws of men and the 
customs of society, no more talk about organic sins 
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custom in the place of right, putting darkness for 


light, and evil for good, and tyranny for general |. 


benevolence, we think of the day, when the issuers 
of such counterfeit money will be brought to light, 
and their sophistries and lies exposed ; for among 
the whole tribe of unprincipled men there will be 
great consternation when the call comes to Step 
to the Captain’s office, and settle ! 

When we see unjust rulers in their pride of power, 
fastening chains upon the bondmen, oppressing the 
poor, and playing their pranks of defying tyranny 
before high heaven, then also come these words to 
mind, like a blast from the last trumpet, Step to 
the Captain’s office, and settle !—Cheevers, 


Extracted or “The Friend.” 


“ Practical wisdom does not suffer us to waste | 


our energies in regret. It does not permit us to 
wait for dainty duties, but insists upon our doing 
what is before us. It is always inclined to make 
much of what it possesseth; and is not given to 
ponder over what might have been done, under 
more favourable circumstances. 

“ As lon as there is anything to be done in a 
matter, the time for grieving has not come. But 


when the subject for grief is fixed and inevitable, | 


sorrow is to be borne like pain. And we may re- 
member that sorrow is at once the lot, the trial, and 
the privilege of man ;” so that it behooves to bear 
it patiently, lest we rebel against Him who hath 
ordained it. 

“The heart of man seeks for sympathy, and 
each of us craves a recognition of his talents and 
his labours; but that man has fallen into a pitiable 
state of moral sickness, in whose eyes the good 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America. 
(Continued from page 66.) 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The larger mounds, which were the places of 
offerings and sacrifices, and of the singing of hym 
were without the works. These, it is most probable, 
were only approached by the priests, before or after 


There is little in the history of the hunter state|the conflict, and were the sites of public supplica- 
of man, that can be dignified with the name of|tions and public te dewms. It was no desecration 
monuments. Tribes who rely on the bow and ar-|of the objects to which the large tumuli were dedi- 
row for their means of subsistence ; who cultivate the|cated, to employ them as sepulchres for their cele- 
earth by loosening the soil with the scapula of a stag| brated men ; but rather served to invest them with 


or bison ; who are completely erratic in their habits 
and customs, and who put up as a shelter from the 
elements, buildings of the slightest and most perish- 
able materials, cannot be expected to have left very 
striking or extensive monumental traces of their 
past history. This will be found to be the case, in 
a peculiar manner, it is apprehended, with the 
antiquarian remains of the branch of the human 
race, who formerly inhabited the area of the United 
States. The most antique things in it, appear to 
be the people themselves. They are the greatest 
wonder that the continent has produced. : 

Yet it is found that some combined efforts for 
defence, and the deep-seated principles of a native 
religion, however erroneous, have scattered through- 
out the land evidences of such combinations and 
idolatrous worship, in a species of tumuli and mili- 
tary ditches and encampments, which attest the 
possession of considerable power. 

When the Anglo-Saxon race began, late in the 
seventeenth century, to cross the Alleghenies, and 
to explore the valley of the Mississippi, the forest 
was observed to have encroached upon, and buried, 
a class of ruins in the shape of tumuli, burrows, 
abandoned fields, and military earth-works. These 








opinion of his fellow-men is the test of merit; 
and their applause the principal reward for exer- 
tion. 

“Prudence may enable a man to conquer a 
world, but not to rule his own heart; it may change 


relics, of the origin of which the tribes knew nothing, 
have continued to be the theme of philosophical 
speculation to the present day. 


ANCIENT SKILL IN FORTIFICATION. 
The area which is embraced in works of this 


one passion for another, but it is not a thing of| kind is very large ; west of the Alleghenies, it em- 
potency enough to make man change his nature. | braces the greater portion of the entire Mississippi 


Sincere and fervent prayer is a constant source 
of invigoration. But let us think while we are 
praying for the spirit of forgiveness, whether we 
are not disposed to indulge the spirit of wrath. 
“There is always connected with true refine- 
ment of character, the tenderest regard for the feel- 
ings of others. Even when benevolence is not the 


valley ; extending to Minnesota and the banks of 
many of its confluent streams. 


the character of increased sacredness and respect, 

The minor mounds, such as we have denominated 
haycock mounds, appear to have been seated inside 
or outside of a defended town or fort, are of a mili- 
tary character, and were asort of redoubt. When 
seated at places distant from such works, they were 
generally mere burrows. 

But there is a third species of the class of minor 
mounds, which were evidently of an altaric charac- 
ter. This appears to have been first shown by Dr. 
Davis, in his elaborate examination of the antiqui- 
ties of the Sciota valley. That offerings were made 
by fire by the mound-builders as well as by the 
existing race of Indians, is clearly shown. An altar 
of earth, not very imposing in its height or cireum- 
ference, was made by them from loose earth, in 
which two simple principles were observed, namely, 
that of the altar and pyramid. It was circular, so 
that all could approach and stand around it; and 
second, that it should have concavity enough at the 
top to prevent the fire from tumbling off. It is 
probable from the number of these altars in the 
Scioto valley, that it had a dense population in it. 

By long use, the bed of the loam or earth com- 
posing the altar would become hard, and partake, 
in some measure, of the character of brick. What 
circumstances determined its disuse, we cannot say. 
It is certain, that in the end the fire was covered 
up, with all its more or less burned or cracked con- 
tents, and the earth heaped up, so as to bury it 
most effectually, and constitute a mound. This 
peculiar formation, as Dr. Davis informed me, was 
first exposed by the action of the river, which under- 
mined one or more of these structures, exposing the 


The valley of the|baked red line of earth, of a convex form which 


Ohio appears to have been a favorite field of ancient|had made the former bed of the altar, and upon 


occupancy. Its fertile soil, its mild climate, its va- 
ried resources, and its picturesque character and 
beauties, appear to have been as well appreciated 
and understood by its ancient as its present inhabi- 


predominating motive, a man of true dignity of|tants. That its possession was coveted, that it was 
character will never wilfully offend. To those so-|long cherished, and perhaps often fought for, is in- 
cially beneath him, this quality of mind or heart|dicated by a large number of mounds and field- 
will exhibit itself, with perhaps more marked dis-|works of various character, which have been dis- 


tinctness.” 


closed by its modern settlement. The valley of the 


Many, and perhaps most, of the trials and griev-|Scioto appears, in particular, to have sustained a 
ances in the religious and social world, arise from| heavy ancient population, who left their altars, tu- 
a want of due deference to the opinions and feel-|muli, and places of strong defence to attest a power 
ings of those with whom we are found to differ ;)and strength which, we cannot hesitate to say, made 
from a departure from “the golden rule,” which | Chillicothe its central capital. 


would lead us to be very tender of the views and 


Other parts of this stream, as at Marietta, Gal- 


scruples of those who are unable to see eye to eye/|liopolis, the Great Miami, and numerous minor 


with ourselves; and, if faithfully followed, might 
be the means of convincing them of their error, if, 
happily, we should be found in the right. 

If He whom we profess to sanctify in our hearts, 
be our righteousness, the course of our lives will be 
characterized by patience, long-suffering, and for- 
bearance, as opposed to the righteousness of self, 
which leads to intolerance, persecution and vio- 
lence; those enemies to the peace and unity of the 
church Which tend to the laying waste of the testi- 
monies of Truth, by obstructing the path of those 
who are concerned and engaged to walk in the 


sites, attest by their monumental remains, the resi- 
dence and reign of tribes having considerable 
power. 

In Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and along 
the borders of the lower Mississippi, the number of 
works of defence, and the strong idolatrous charac- 
ter of the ancient inhabitants, are denoted by other 
remains, which are seen to have covered large areas 
of the most valuable and fertile portions of those 
States. 

These archeological vestiges extend eastwardly 
and then northeastwardly, from Mississippi and 


ways of true wisdom, to the denial of self in all its} Louisiana, through Alabama, Florida, and Geor- 


appearances, avoiding the influence of that which|gia, quite to South Carolina, where a work of this 
leads into partiality and hypocrisy, and thereby/|kind exists on the estate of the late John C. Cal- 
houn, which is called Fort Hill. 


into strife, contention and division. 


which vast numbers of sculptured pipes were found. 
These pipes have been figured in the first volume 
of the Smithsonian transactions, and constitute a 
body of the best sculptures, although not the only 
ones of a similar character, which have yet come to 
light. 

It remains only to speak of one class of mounds, 
which differ wholly in their object and mode of con- 
struction, as well, probably, as their era of erection, 
from all the preceding species: allusion is made 
to what have been called the imitative and Wis- 
consin mounds, 

These mounds or monuments of earth, consist 
of the figures of animals, raised on the surface of 
the open country, and covered with grass. None of 
them exceed ten feet in height, although many of 
of them include considerable areas. Their connec- 
tion with the existing totemic system of the In- 
dians, is too strong to escape attention. By the 
system of names imposed upon the men composing 
the Algonquin, Iroquois, Cherokee, and other na- 
tions, a fox, a bear, a turtle, Xc., is fixed on as a 
badge or stem, from which the descendants may 
trace their parentage. To do this, the figure of the 
animal is employed as an heraldic sign or surname. 
This sign, which by no means gives the individual 
name of the person, is called in the Algonquin, 
town-mark or Totem. 

A tribe could leave no more permanent trace of 


/an esteemed sachem or honoured individual, than by 
the erection of one of these monuments. 
clearly sepulchral, and have no other object but to 
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short and sad one. A life with no bright spots—no |" 


sunny recollections of the past—without the love of 
parents, or brothers and sisters—the joys nature 
designed, but man deprived her of. I could sym- 
pathize with her the more deeply, for I was then 
away from all I loved, and my sorrow and ennuz 
in consequence were very hard to hear; but her 
tale touched my heart,indeed. I pitied —’twas all 
I could do—and went to my room, thankful that 
my lot had been cast in such pleasant places.— 
NN. Y. Tribune. 


—_¢-@———— 

Popery in England—Au English correspond- 
ent of the Morning Star gives the following facts in 
reference to the increase of Popery in England : 
“ Romanism is adding every day to the number of 
its agents in our country; it is also adding every 
day to the number of its endowments. Men and 
money, the two grand sinews of war, are coming in 
abundance. Only ponder the rapid multiplication 
of its agents. In 1829 the number of Popish 
priests in Britain was 477 ; in 1858 they are 1204, 
being an increase of 727. In 1829 the number of 
Popish chapels was 449, now they are 902, being 
an increase of 453. In 1829 we had no monas- 
teries, now we have 27. We had no nunneries in 
1829, now we have 109.” 
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We have heretofore placed in our Journal all 
the documents published by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting as they have been issued, in order to 
have them upon record, and that those of our read- 
ers who would not otherwise be likely to see them, 
might have the opportunity of reading them. In 
accordance with this rule, we have commenced on 
our first page “The Appeal,” “on behalf of the 
Coloured Races,” which, though it has been widely 
circulated in pamphlet form, we apprehend our 
subscribers will be glad to have, so that it may be 
bound up in a volume of “The Friend.” There 
have been eight thousand of the pamphlet printed, 
and all but a few distributed. Another edition will 
probably soon be struck off, which Friends can 
procure for distribution at the bookstore, No. 306 
Arch street. 


PARAGRAPH EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We have received from the publishers, Collins 
& Brother, No. 82 Warren street, New York, a 
copy of the neat edition of the New Testament just 
issued from their press. So far as we have exam- 
ined it, it appears to be clear of typographical 
errors. In a note to the reader, the publishers say, 
they “have omitted the divisions into chapter and 
verse, (originally introduced by Robert Stevens, in 
connection with his Concordance;) believing that 
however convenient for purposes of reference and 
citation, these divisions are superfluous and objec- 
tionable for general use. 

In other respects they have strictly adhered to 
the authorized English version, following the text 
of Bagster, and of Eyre, and of Spottiswoode, in 
orthography and punctuation, except that they 
have availed themselves of the use of quotation 
pownts to mark distinct speeches and conversations, 
and also to give prominence to the quotations from 
other parts of the Bible, or from other writings. 
The use of ¢#a/ic type to denote doubtful or sup- 
plied words, is retained as in the London editions. 

For convenience of reference, the chapter and 
verse with which each page commences, is given at 
the head of the page. 


THE FRIEND. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Galway, Ireland, to Tenth mo. 
27th. <A few intelligible words had been received at 
Valentia over the Atlantic cable. It had been finally 
agreed, with the consent of four-fifths of the stockhold- 
ers of the Great Eastern, that the company should be 
dissolved, and that the cost of building and launching 
the ship (£640,000) should, in the new company, be re- 
duced one half. The London money market was very 
easy. Loans on the Stock Exchange, on government 
security, were obtainable at one per cent. In the discount 
market the minimum rate was two per cent. ; 

The submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais 
had ceased working, and was believed to be broken. 
Communication between France and England was kept 
up via Ostend. 

The British war steamer Gorgon arrived at Plymouth, 
on the 22d, from Halifax and Fayal. The Gorgon took 
soundings for another line of Atlantic telegraph, from 
the Banks of Newfoundland to the entrance of the Eng- 
lish Channel, via Fayal. 

The British Board of Trade returns show a decrease in 
exports during the last nine months of $9,400,000. 

The Liverpool cotton market had slightly declined. 
Breadstuffs were dull, but rates unchanged. 

The Portuguese government has yielded in the dis- 
pute with France, having formally delivered up the ship 
Charles George, and liberated the captain, declaring 
however that this step was taken only in consequence of 
the threatened employment of force by France. 

Commotions continue in various parts of Turkey. The 
Greek Christians in Bosnia have been committing terri- 
ble outrages on the Mussulman population, under the 
belief, it is stated, that they will be supported by France 
and Russia, in the dismemberment of the Turkish em- 
pire, and the formation of a Greek State having its capi- 
tal at Constantinople. 

The reported massacre of the French and English Vice- 
Consuls at Tetuan, proves to be wholly untrue. 

The Russian possessions on the Amoor river are being 
rapidly developed to accommodate the expected trade 
with China, under the new treaty. The government en- 
gineers propose the construction of a railway from the 
Gulf of Castries to a contingent bend of the Amoor 
river. 

Letters from Bombay to the 24th of Ninth month state 
that operations are being carried on without flagging 
against the scattered revels. The strength of the rebels 
in Oude and the adjacent districts, is 70,000 men, with 
56 guns. It is said that nine columns are to be organ- 
ized at Lucknow, to traverse the country in all direc- 
tions, and operate against the rebels. 

The London Times correspondent thinks that from 
thirty-eight to forty thousand Sepoys have been killed 
or executed, and adding the casualties by sickness, 
wounds and want, that not more than twenty per cent. 
of the original Bengal army is in existence, not includ- 
ing the disarmed regiments, 

It is said that there is to be an amnesty declared on 
the proclamation of the Queen’s authority. 

UNITED STATES.—TZhe Treasury.—The balance in 
the U. S. Treasury, on the lst instant, was $7,543,000. 
The receipts for the week were $782,500; the payments 
$1,321,000. 

The Overland Mail from California arrived at St. Louis 
on the 6th, bringing San Francisco papers of the 11th 
ult. The first overland mail from St. Louis reached San 
Francisco on the 10th ult., having been twenty-four days 
on the route. The steamer Cortes sailed for Victoria on 
the 9th, with only twenty passengers. Steamers were 
daily returning to California, crowded with the disheart- 
ened miners, who have been disappointed in their expec- 
tations at Frazer river. The total amount of gold dust 
from Frazer river deposited at the San Francisco mint, 
up to the lst of Tenth month, was only $57,000. On 
the 6th ult., a fire occurred at Jamestown, which de- 
stroyed 27 houses and stores, causing a loss of $250,000. 

The Next Congress.—The Washington Union publishes 
a table of the late elections for members of the thirty- 
sixth Congress, and shows that 104 Republicans, 34 Ad- 
ministration Democrats, and 12 Anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats have been elected. If the Administration party 
should elect men of their own in every Southern district 
now represented by Americans, they would still have but 
112, which is a minority of the House. 

Si. Louis, Mo.—The population, according to a census 
just taken, is 135,330, which is thus classified—Ameri- 
cans, 59,657; Germans, 43,874; Irish, 22,014; English, 
3,451; French, 1,337; all other nations, 1,951; free 
blacks, 1,672; slaves, 1,484. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 361. On the 8th, 


a prices of grain were as follows:—Southern yellow 


corn, 90 cts.; white 84 cts. a 85 cts.; Western yellow, 


80 cts.; mixed, 75 cts.; oats, 45 cts. a 50 cts.; good 
white wheat, $1.35; choice, do., $1.50. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 126. According 
to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
mean temperature of the Tenth month was 59° which is 
4}° above the average of the preceding thirty-two years. 
The amount of rain was 1.84 inches. The published 
statements of the city Banks on the 8th inst., show specie 
on hand $7,637,257; circulation $2,657,378; due depo- 
sitors $17,472,897. The supply of beef cattle the last 
week was not so great as the week before; about thir- 
teen hundred head were sold, at prices ranging generally 
from 7 cts. to 8 cts.; a few were sold at 8} cts. a 8} cts. 

Grain in the West—On the 5th inst., the quotations 
were as follows :—Chicago, wheat, 83 cts. ; corn, 62 cts. 
Cincinnati, red wheat, 75 cts.; white, $1.05; corn, 50 
cts. 

The Sugar Crop.—The Alexandria (La.) American 
says, the prospects are, that the sugar crop of that coun- 
ty, this season, will be the largest ever made. Similar 
statements come from other parts of Louisiana. 

Miscellaneous. — Castaways Discovered. — Commodore 
Sinclair, of the United States ship Vandalia, while 
searching for three men belonging to the ship Wild Wave, 
which had been wrecked on the Island of Oene, and who 
afterwards reached Tahiti in a boat of their own con- 
struction, visited the little island of Rooahoogah, where 
he found six white men—three American and three Eng- 
lishmen—who have lived there fourteen years, and had 
completely identified themselves with the natives, so as 
not to desire to leave. 

The Pitcairn Islanders.—A correspondent of the New 
York Herald, writing from New Zealand, under date of 
July 6th, states that the interesting colony of Pitcairn’s 
Island, the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
whom the British government recently put in possession 
of Norfolk Island, had become dissatisfied with that 
place, and had returned to their old residence on Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 

An Elevated Railroad—tIn Chili, a branch of the 
Copiapo railroad passes over the Atacama mountains at 
an elevation higher than any other railroad in the world, 
On the 3d of Eighth month, part of this railroad was 
opened, and a locomotive ascended to the terminus at an 
elevation of 4440 feet above the level of the sea. 

T he Sunken Ships at Sebastopol.—The American com- 
pany which undertook to raise these vessels, have, it ap- 
pears, succeeded in bringing several of them to the sur- 
face. entire. Others have been blown to pieces, and 
raised in fragments. The work is one of great difficulty, 
and will probably occupy them for a long time to come. 
By the agreement first made with the Russian govern- 
ment, the contractors were to be entitled to half the value 
of the property recovered. It is now stated, the govern- 
ment has agreed that they may have it all, in considera- 
tion of the great difficulty and expense of the operation. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Geo. Huntingdon, N. Y., $2.27, to 8, 
vol. 32; from Geo. Shaelds, Pa., $2, to 10, vol. 33; from 
Anne Beeson, Missouri, $2, vol. 32 ; from Thos. Lee, Pa., 
$2, vol. 32; from Henry Post, N. Y., $2, vol. 31; from 
Benj. Macomber, Vt , $3.31, to 8, vol. 32. 


WANTED. 


A competent Male Teacher to take charge of Friends’ 
School at Mount Laurel, Burlington county, N. J. 

Apply to William Jesup, Job Garwood, or Clayton 
Collins. ; 

Mt. Laurel, Tenth mo., 1858. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 

Samvuet Hittgs, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Cops, S. Fourth street, Philad. 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 


TN EE ET EEE TTT 


Diep, on Third-day, Tenth month 12th, at the resi- 


dence of George M. Glover, Woodbury, N. J., MARTHA 


M. Saunpers, relict of the late Thomas Saunders, de- 
ceased. in the 7ist year of her age; a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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